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FRANKLIN,  THE  BOY,  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY. 

At  ten  years  old  I  was  taken  home  to  assist  my  father  in  his  business,  which  was  that  of 
a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler;  a  business  he  was  not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed  on  his 
arrival  in  New  England,  and  on  finding  his  dyeing  trade  would  not  maintain  his  family,  being 
in  little  request.  Accordingly,  I  was  employed  in  cutting  wick  for  the  candles,  filling  the 
dipping  mould  and  the  moulds  for  cast  candles,  attending  the  shop,  going  of  errands,  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea,  but  my  father  declared 
against  it ;  however,  living  near  the  water,  I  was  much  in  and  about  it,  learnt  early  to  swim 
well,  and  to  manage  boats  ;  and  when  in  a  boat  or  canoe  with  other  boys  I  was  commonly 
allowed  to  govern,  especially  in  any  case  of  difficulty;  and  upon  other  occasions  I  was 
generally  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and  sometimes  led  them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will 
mention  one  instance,  as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit,  though  not  then  justly 
conducted. 

There  was  a  salt-marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mill-pond,  on  the  edge  of  which  at  high 
water  we  used  to  stand  to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much  trampling  we  had  made  it  a  mere 
quagmire.  My  proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to  stand  upon,  and  I  showed 
my  comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones  which  were  intended  for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh, 
and  which  would  very  well  suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the  work- 
men were  gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and  working  with  them  diligently, 
like  so  many  emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  stone,  we  brought  them  all  away  and 
built  our  little  wharf.  The  next  morning  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones, 
which  were  found  in  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made  after  the  removers ;  we  were  discovered 
and  complained  of;  several  of  us  were  corrected  by  our  fathers;  and,  though  I  pleaded  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  nothing  was  useful  which  was  not  honest. 

FRANKLIN'S   EARLY   READING   AND    STUDIES. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator.  It  was  the  third.  I 
had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.     I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and   over,  and  was  much 

"  delighted  with  it.     I  thought  the  writing  excellent,  and  wished  if  possible  to    imitate  it. | 
With  this  view  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and  making  short  hints  of   the  sentiment  in 

'  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to 
complete  the  papers  again,  by  expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fully 
as  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to  hand. 
Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults  and  cor- 
rected them.  But  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting 
and  using  them,  which  I  thought  I  should  have  acquired  befote  that  time  if  I  had  gone 
on  making  verses.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and  turned  them  into 
verse  ;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back 
again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collections  of  hints  into  confusion,  and  after  some 
weeks  endeavored  to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before  I  began  to  form  the  full 
sentences  and  complete  the  paper.  This  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement  of 
thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  afterwards  with  the  original,  I  discovered  many 
faults  and  amended  them  ;  but  I  sometimes  had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that  in  certain 
particulars  of  small  import  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the  lan- 
guage, and  this  encouraged  me  to  think  I  might  possibly  in  time  come  to  be  a  tolerable 
English  writer,  of  which  I  was  extremely  ambitious. 

FRANKLIN'S  FIRST  ARRIVAL   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

Then  one  of  the  company  knew  the  place  to  be  Cooper's  Creek,  a  little  above  Philadel- 
phia, which  we  saw  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  creek,  and  arrived  there  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning  and  landed  at  the  Market  Street  wharf.  ...  I  was 
in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my 
journey;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor 
where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest.  I 
was  very  hungry;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a 
shilling  in  copper. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  till  near  the  market-house  I  met  a  boy 
with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread,  and  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  baker's  he  directed  me  to,  in*  Second  Street,  and  asked  for  biscuit, 
intending  such  as  we  had  in  Boston;  but  they  it  seems  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none  such.  So  not  consider- 
ing or  knowing  the  difference  of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness,  nor  the  names  of 
his  bread,  I  bade  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  accordingly, 
three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and  having  no  room 
in   my    pockets,  walked  off  with    a  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating   the  other.     Thus  I 


went  up  Market  Street  as  tar  as  Fourth  Street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my 
future  wife's  father ;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I 
certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down 
Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Walnut  Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way,  and  coming 
round,  found  myself  again  at  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which 
I  went  for  a  draught  of  the  river  water;  and  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the 
other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the  river  in  the  boat  with  us,  and 
were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  by  this  time  had  many  clean- 
dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was 
led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them, 
and  after  looking  round  a  while  and  hearing  nothing  said,  being  very  drowsy  through  labor 
and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till  the  meeting 
broke  up,  when  one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was  therefore  the  first  house 
I  was  in  or  slept  in  in  Philadelphia. 

FRANKLIN  RENOUNCES  VEGETARIANISM. 

I  believe  I  have  omitted  mentioning  that,  in  my  first  voyage  from  Boston,  being  becalmed 
off  Block  Island,  our  people  set  about  catching  cod,  and  hauled  up  a  great  many.  Hitherto 
I  had  stuck  to  my  resolution  of  not  eating  animal  food,  and  on  this  occasion  I  considered, 
with  my  master  Tryon,  the  taking  every  fish  as  a  kind  of  unprovoked  murder,  since  none  of 
them  had,  or  ever  could  do  us  any  injury  that  might  justify  the  slaughter.  All  this  seemed 
very  reasonable.  But  I  had  formerly  been  a  great  lover  of  fish,  and,  when  this  came  hot 
out  of  the  frying-pan,  it  smelt  admirably  well.  I  balanced  some  time  between  principle  and 
inclination,  till  I  recollected  that,  when  the  fish  were  opened,  I  saw  smaller  fish  taken  out  of 
their  stomachs  ;  then  thought-I,  "  If  you  eat  one  another,  I  don't  see  why  we  mayn't  eat 
you."  So  I  dined  upon  cod  very  heartily,  and  continued  to  eat  with  other  people,  returning 
only  now  and  then  occasionally  to  a  vegetable  diet.  So  convenient  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
reasonable  creature,  since  it  enables  one  to  find  or  make  a  reason  for  everything  one  has 
a  mind  to  do. 

FRANKLIN    AS  A   PRINTER   IN   LONDON  AND    HIS    GOOD 
EXAMPLE    TO    HIS    FELLOW-WORKMEN. 

At  my  first  admission  into  this  printing-house  I  took  to  working  at  press,  imagining  I 
felt  a  want  of  the  bodily  exercise  I  had  been  used  to  in  America,  where  presswork  is  mixed 
with  composing.  I  drank  only  water ;  the  other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number,  were  great 
guzzlers  of  beer.  On  occasion,  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large  form  of  types  in  each 
hand,  when  others  carried  but  one  in  both  hands.  They  wondered  to  see,  from  this  and 
several  instances,  that  the  Water- American,  as  they  called  me,  was  stronger  than  themselves, 
who  drank  strong  beer. 

Watts,  after  some  weeks,  desiring  to  have  me  in  the  composing-room,  I  left  the  press- 
men ;  a  new  bien  venu  or  sum  for  drink,  being  five  shillings,  was  demanded  of  me  by  the 
compositors.  I  thought  it  an  imposition,' as  I  had  paid  below;  the  master  thought  so  too, 
and  forbade  my  paying  it.  I  stood  out  two  or  three  weeks,  was  accordingly  considered  as 
an  excommunicate,  and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of  private  mischief  done  me,  by  mixing  my 
sorts,  transposing  my  pages,  breaking  my  matter,  etc.,  etc.,  if  I  were  ever  so  little  out  of 
the  room'  and  all  ascribed  to  the  chapel  ghost,  which  they  said  ever  haunted  those  not 
regularly  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  master's  protection,  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  comply  and  pay  the  money,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  being  on  ill  terms  with  those  one  is 
to  live  with  continually. 

I  was  now  on  a  fair  footing  with  them,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  influence.  I 
proposed  some  reasonable  alterations  in  their  chapel  laws,  and  carried  them  against  all 
opposition.  From  my  example,  a  great  part  of  them  left  their  muddling  breakfast  of  beer 
and  bread  and  cheese,  finding  they  could,  with  me,  be  supplied  from  a  neighboring  house 
with  a  large  porringer  of  hot  water-gruel,  sprinkled  with  pepper,  crumbed  with  bread,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,  viz.,  three  half-pence.  This  was  a  more 
comfortable  as  well  as  cheaper  breakfast,  and  kept  their  heads  clearer.  Those  who  con- 
tinued sotting  with  beer  all  day  were  often,  by  not  paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  alehouse,  and 
used  to  make  interest  with  me  to  get  beer ;  their  light,  as  they  phrased  it,  being  out.  I 
watched  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  night,  and  collected  what  I  stood  engaged  for  them, 
having  to  pay  sometimes  near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on  their  accounts.  This,  and  my  being 
esteemed  a  pretty  good  riggite,  that  is,  a  jocular,  verbal  satirist,  supported  my  consequence 
in  the  society.  My  constant  attendance  (I  never  making  a  St.  Monday)  recommended  me 
to  the  master;  and  my  uncommon  quickness  at  composing  occasioned  my  being  put  upon 
all  work  of  dispatch,  which  was  generally  better  paid.     So  I  went  on  now  very  agreeably. 


FRANKLIN   BEGINS   TO    PROSPER. 

I  now  opened  a  little  stationer's  shop  [in  Philadelphia].  I  had  in  it  blanks  of  all 
sorts,  the  correctest  that  ever  appeared  among  us,  being  assisted  in  that  by  my  friend 
Breintnal.     I  had  also  paper,  parchment,  chapmen's  books,  etc. 

I  began  now  gradually  to  pay  off  the  debt  I  was  under  for  the  printing-house.  In 
order  to  secure  my  credit  and  character  as  a  tradesman,  I  took  care  not  only  to  be 
in  reality  industrious  and  frugal,  but  to  avoid  all  appearances  to  the  contrary.  I 
dressed  plainly ;  I  was  seen  at  no  places  of  idle  diversion.  I  never  went  out  a  fishing 
or  shooting;  a  book,  indeed,  sometimes  debauched  me  from  my  work,  but  that  was  sel- 
dom, snug,  and  gave  no  scandal ;  and,  to  show  that  I  was  not  above  my  business,  I 
sometimes  brought  home  the  paper  I  purchased  at  the  stores  through  the  streets 
on  a  wheelbarrow.  Thus  being  esteemed  an  industrious,  thriving  young  man,  and  paying 
duly  for  what  I  bought,  the  merchants  who  imported  stationery  solicited  my  custom ; 
others  proposed  supplying  me  with  books,  and  I  went  on  swimmingly. 

FRANKLIN  MARRIES  DEBORAH  READ. 

But  this  affair  having  turned  my  thoughts  to  marriage,  I  looked  around  me  and 
made  overtures  of  acquaintance  in  other  places ;  but  soon  found  that,  the  business  of  a 
printer  being  generally  thought  a  poor  one,  I  was  not  to  expect  money  with  a  wife, 
unless  with  such  a  one  as  I  should  not  otherwise  think  agreeable.  ...  A  friendly 
correspondence  as  neighbors  and  old  acquaintances  had  continued  between  me  and  Mrs. 
Read's  family,  who  all  had  a  regard  for  me  from  the  time  of  my  first  lodging  in  their 
house.  I  was  often  invited  there  and  consulted  in  their  affairs,  wherein  I  sometimes  was 
of  service.  I  pitied  poor  Miss  Read's  unfortunate  situation,  who  was  generally  dejected, 
seldom  cheerful,  and  avoided  company.  I  considered  my  giddiness  and  inconstancy  when 
in  London  as  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  though  the  mother  was 
good  enough  to  think  the  fault  more  her  own  than  mine,  as  she  had  prevented  our  mar- 
rying before  I  went  thither,  and  persuaded  the  other  match  in  my  absence.  Our  mutual  affec- 
tion was  revived,  but  there  were  now  great  objections  to  our  union.  .  .  .  We  ventured, 
however,  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  I  took  her  to  wife  September  i,  1730.  None  of 
the  inconveniences  happened  that  we  apprehended;  she  proved  a  good  and  faithful 
helpmate,  assisted  me  much  by  attending  the  shop ;  we  throve  together,  and  have  ever 
mutually  endeavored  to  make  each  other  happy.  Thus  I  corrected  that  great  erratum  as 
well  as  I  could. 

FRANKLIN  STARTS  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for  a  subscription 
library,  I  drew  up  the  proposals,  got  them  put  into  form  by  our  great  scrivener,  Brock- 
den,  and  by  the  help  of  my  friends  in  the  Junto,  procured  fifty  subscribers  of  forty  shillings 
each  to  begin  with,  and  ten  shillings  a  year  for  fifty  years,  the  term  our  company  was  to 
continue.  We  afterwards  obtained  a  charter,  the  company  being  increased  to  one  hundred; 
this  was  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous. 
It  is  become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  increasing.  These  libraries  have  improved 
the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as 
intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defence  of  their  privi- 
leges. '.. 

A   FRUGAL   AND    INDUSTRIOUS    LIFE. 

This  library  afforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by  constant  study,  for  which  I  set 
apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus  repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of  the  learned 
education  my  father  once  intended  for  me.  Reading  was  the  only  amusement  I  allowed 
myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games,  or  frolics  of  any  kind  ;  and  my  industry  in  my 
business  continued  as  indefatigable  as  it  was  necessary.  I  was  indebted  for  my  printing- 
house;  I  had  a  young  family  coming  on  to  be  educated,  and  I  had  to  contend  with  for 
business  two  printers,  who  were  established  in  the  place  before  me.  My  circumstances, 
however,  grew  daily  easier.  My  original  habits  c(f  frugality  continuing,  and  my  father  hav- 
ing, among  his  instructions  to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon, 
"  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  calling,  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men,"  I  from  thence  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and 
distinction,  which  encouraged  me,  though  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  literally  stand 
before  kings^  which,  however,  has  since  happened ;  for  I  have  stood  before  five^  and  even 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one,  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  dinner. 


THE    HELPFULNESS    OF    HIS   WIFE. 

We  have  an  English  proverb  that  says,  '^  He  that  would  thrive^  must  ask  his  wife.'"  It 
was  lucky  for  me  that  I  had  one  as  much  disposed  to  industry  and  frugality  as  myself.  She 
assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my  business,  folding  and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  pur- 
chasing old  linen  rags  for  the  paper  makers,  etc,  etc.  We  kept  no  idle  servants,  our  table 
was  plain  and  simple,  our  furniture  of  the  cheapest.  For  instance,  my  breakfast  was  a  long 
time  bread  and  milk  (no  tea),  and  I  ate  it  out  of  a  twopenny  earthen  porringer,  with  a 
pewter  spoon.  But  mark  how  luxury  will  enter  families,  and  make  a  progress,  in  spite  of 
principle :  being  called  one  morning  to  breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl,  with  a  spoon 
of  silver!  They  had  been  bought  for  me  without  my  knowledge  by  my  wife,  and  had  cost 
her  the  enormous  sum  of  three-and-twenty  shillings,  for  which  she  had  no  other  excuse  or 
apology  to  make,  but  that  she  thought  her  husband  deserved  a  silver  spooii  and  china  bowl 
as  well  as  any  of  his  neighbors.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  plate  and  china  in  our 
house,  which  afterward,  in  a  course  of  years,  as  our  wealth  increased,  augmented  gradually 
to  several  hundred  pounds  in  value. 

FRANKLIN    STRIVES    TO    BE    ORDERLY. 

My  scheme  of  Order  gave  me  the  most  trouble;  and  I  found  that,  though  it  might  be 
practicable  where  a  man's  business  was  such  as  to  leave  him  the  disposition  of  his  time,  that 
of  a  journeyman  printer,  for  instance,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  exactly  observed  by  a  master, 
who  must  mix  with  the  world,  and  often  receive  people  of  business  at  their  own  hours. 
Order,  too,  with  regard  to  places  for  things,  papers,  etc.,  I  found  extremely  difiicult  to 
acquire.  I  had  not  been  early  accustomed  to  it,  and,  having  an  exceeding  good  memory,  I 
was  not  so  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  attending  want  of  method.  This  article,  therefore, 
cost  me  so  much  painful  attention,  and  my  faults  in  it  vexed  me  so  much,  and  I  made  so 
little  progress  in  amendment,  and  had  such  frequent  relapses,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to 
give  up  the  attempt,  and  content  myself  with  a  faulty  character  in  that  respect.  . 
In  truth  I  found  myself  incorrigible  with  respect  to  Order;  and  now  I  am  grown  old, 
and  my  memory  bad,  I  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  though  I  never 
arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had  been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I 
was,  by  the  endeavor,  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been  if  I 
had  not  attempted  it ;  as  those  who  aim  at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the  engraved  copies, 
though  they  never  reach  the  wished-for  excellence  of  those  copies,  their  hand  is  mended  by 
the  endeavor,  and  is  tolerable  while  it  continues  fair  and  legible. 

THE    POOR   RICHARD    ALMANACS. 

In  1732  I  first  published  my  Almanack,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Saunders;  it  was 
continued  by  me  about  twenty-five  years,  commonly  called  Poor  Richard^s  Almanac.  I  en- 
deavored to  make  it  both  entertaining  and  useful ;  and  it  accordingly  came  to  be  in  such 
demand  that  I  reaped  considerable  profit  from  it,  vending  annually  near  ten  thousand. 
And  observing  that  it  was  generally  read,  scarce  any  neighborhood  in  the  province  being 
without  it,T  considered  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying  instruction  among  the  common 
people,  who  bought  scarcely  any  other  books  ;  I  therefore  filled  all  the  little  spaces  that 
occurred  between  the  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  with  proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such 
as  inculcated  industry  and  frugality  as  the  means  of  procuring  wealth,  and  thereby  securing 
virtue  ;  it  being  more  difficult  for  a  man  in  want  to  act  always  honestly,  as,  to  use  here  one  of 
those  proverbs,  it  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright. 

These  proverbs,  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  nations,  I  assembled  and 
formed  into  a  connected  discourse  prefixed  to  the  Almanack  of  1757,  as  the  harangue  of  a 
wise  old  man  to  the  people  attending  an  auction.  The  bringing  all  these  scattered  counsels 
thus  into  a  focus  enabled  them  to  make  greater  impression. 

FRANKLIN    FORMS   A   FIRE    COMPANY. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  a  paper  (first  to  be  read  in  Junto,  but  it  was  afterward  pub- 
lished) on  the  different  accidents  and  carelessnesses  by  which  houses  were  set  on  fire,  with 
cautions  against  them,  and  means  proposed  of  avoiding  them.  This  was  much  spoken  of  as 
a  useful  piece,  and  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which  soon  followed  it,  of  forming  a  company  for 
the  more  ready  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  mutual  assistance  in  removing  and  securing  of 
goods  when  in  danger.  Associates  in  this  scheme  were  presently  found,  amounting  to 
thirty.  Our  articles  of  agreement  obliged  every  member  to  keep  always  in  good  order,  and 
fit  for  use,  a  certain  number  of  leather  buckets,  with  strong  bags  and  baskets  (for  packing 
and  transporting  of  goods),  which  were  to  be  brought  to  every  fire;  and  we  agreed  to  meet 
once  a  month  and  spend  a  social  evening  together,  in  discoursing  and  communicating  such 
ideas  as  occurred  to  us  upon  the  subject  of  fires,  as  might  be  useful  in  our  conduct  on  such 
occasions. 
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The  utility  of  this  institution  soon  appeared,  and  many  more  desiring  to  be  admitted 
than  we  thought  convenient  for  one  company,  they  were  advised  to  form  another,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  and  this  went  on,  one  new  company  being  formed  after  another,  till  they 
became  so  numerous  as  to  include  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  men  of  property;  and 
now,  at  the  time  of  my  writing  this,  though  upward  of  fifty  years  since  its  establishment, 
that  which  I  first  formed,  called  the  Union  Fire  Company,  still  subsists  and  flourishes, 
though  the  first  members  are  all  deceased  but  myself  and  one,  who  is  older  by  a  year  than 
I  am. 

THE    EFFECT   OF    GEORGE   WHITEFIELD'S   ELOQUENCE. 

I  happened  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived 
he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from 
me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five 
pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  coppers. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the 
silver ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's 
dish,  gold  and  all. 

FRANKLIN'S  FIREPLACE. 

In  order  of  time,  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  having,  in  1742,  invented  an  open 
stove  for  the  better  warming  of  rooms,i  and  at  the  same  time  saving  fuel,  as  the  fresh  air 
admitted  was  warmed  in  entering,  I  made  a  present  of  the  model  to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  one 
of  my  early  friends,  who,  having  an  iron  furnace,  found  the  casting  of  the  plates  /or  these 
stoves  a  profitable  thing,  as  they  were  growing  in  demand.  To  promote  that  demand,  I  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  An  Account  of  the  new-invented  Pennsylvania  Fireplaces; 
wherein  their  Construction  and  Mantier  of  Operation  is  particularly  explained;  their  Advan- 
tages above  every  other  Method  of  warming  Rooms  demonstrated;  and  all  Objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  Use  of  them  answered  and  obviated^^*  ^\.z.  This  pamphlet  had  a  good 
effect.  Governor  Thomas  was  so  pleased  with  the  construction  of  this  stove,  as  described  in 
it,  that  he  offered  to  give  me  a  patent  for  the  sole  vending  of  them  for  a  term  of  years ;  but 
I  declined  it  from  a  principle  which  has  ever  weighed  with  me  on  such  occasions,  viz.,  That^ 
as  we  enjoy  great  advantages  from,  the  inventions  of  others,  we  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  serve  others  by  any  invention  of  ours;  and  this  we  should  do  freely  and  generously. 

An  ironmonger  in  London,  however,  assuming  a  good  deal  of  my  pamphlet,  and  working 
it  up  into  his  own,  and  making  some  small  changes  in  the  machine,  which  rather  hurt  its 
operation,  got  a  patent  for  it  there,  and  made,  as  I  was  told,  a  little  fortune  by  it.  And  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  patents  taken  out  for  my  inventions  by  others,  though  not  always 
with  the  same  success,  which  I  never  contested,  as  having  no  desire  of  profiting  by  patents 
myself,  and  hating  disputes.  The  use  of  these  fireplaces  in  very  many  houses,  both  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  colonies,  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  saving  of  wood  to  the  inhabitants. 

FRANKLIN'S     EFFORTS     TO     CLEAN     THE     STREETS    OF 
PHILADELPHIA     AND     LONDON. 

Our  city,  though  laid  out  with  a  beautiful  regularity,  the  streets  large,  straight,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  had  the  disgrace  of  suffering  those  streets  to  remain 
long  unpaved,  and  in  wet  weather  the  wheels  of  heavy  carriages  ploughed  them  into  a 
quagmire,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  cross  them  ;  and  in  dry  weather  the  dust  was  offensive. 
I  had  lived  near  what  was  called  the  Jersey  Market,  and  saw  with  pain  the  inhabitants 
wading  in  mud  while  purchasing  their  provisions.  A  strip  of  ground  down  the  middle  of 
that  market  was  at  length  paved  with  brick,  so  that,  being  once  in  the  market,  they  had  firm 
footing,  but  were  often  over  shoes  in  dirt  to  get  there.  By  talking  and  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  was  at  length  instrumental  in  getting  the  street  paved  with  stone  between  the  market 
and  the  bricked  foot  pavement  that  was  on  each  side  next  the  houses.  This,  for  some  time, 
gave  an  easy  access  to  the  market  dry  shod ;  but  the  rest  of  the  street  not  being  paved, 
whenever  a  carriage  came  out  of  the  mud  upon  this  pavement,  it  shook  off  and  left  its  dirt 
upon  it,  and  it  was  soon  covered  with  mire,  which  was  not  removed,  the  city  as  yet  having 
no  scavengers. 

After  some  inquiry,  I  found  a  poor,  industrious  man,  who  was  willing  to  undertake  keep- 
ing the  pavement  clean,  by  sweeping  it  twice  a  week,  carrying  off  the  dirt  from  before  all  the 
neighbors'  doors,  for  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  month,  to  be  paid  by  each  house.  I  then 
wrote  and  printed  a  paper  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  the  neighborhood  that  might  be 
obtained  by  this  small  expense ;  the  greater  ease  in  keeping  our  houses  clean,  so  much  dirt 

*  Still  commonly  known  as  the  Franklin  open  fireplace.  The  chimneys  in  Franklin's  time  were  so  built 
as  to  waste  fuel  and  consume  heat. 


not  being  brought  in  by  people's  feet ;  the  benefit  to  the  shops  by  more  custom,  etc.,  etc., 
as  buyers  could  more  easily  get  at  them ;  and  by  not  having,  in  windy  weather,  the  dust 
blown  in  upon  their  goods,  etc.,  etc.  I  sent  one  of  these  papers  to  each  house,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  went  round  to  see  who  would  subscribe  an  agreement  to  pay  these  sixpences ;  it 
was  unanimously  signed,  and  for  a  time  well  executed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
delighted  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  pavement  that  surrounded  the  market,  it  being  a 
convenience  to  all,  and  this  raised  a  general  desire  to  have  all  the  streets  paved,  and  made 
the  people  more  willing  to  submit  to  a  tax  for  that  purpose.     .     .     . 

An  accidental  occurrence  had  instructed  me  how  much  sweeping  might  be  done  in  a  little 
time.  I  found  at  my  door  in  Craven  Street  [London],  one  morning,  a  poor  woman  sweeping 
my  pavement  with  a  birch  broom ;  she  appeared  very  pale  and  feeble,  as  just  come  out  of  a  fit 
of  sickness.  I  asked  who  employed  her  to  sweep  there  ;  she  said,  "  Nobody ;  but  I  am  very 
poor  and  in  distress,  and  I  sweeps  before  gentlefolkses  doors,  and  hopes  they  will  give  me 
something."  I  bid  her  sweep  the  whole  street  clean,  and  I  would  give  her  a  shilling;  this 
was  at  nine  o'clock ;  at  twelve  she  came  for  the  shilling.  From  the  slowness  I  saw  at  first 
in  her  working  I  could  scarce  believe  that  the  work  was  done  so  soon,  and  sent  my  servant 
to  examine  it,  who  reported  that  the  whole  street  was  swept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  the  dust 
placed  in  the  gutter,  which  was  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  next  rain  washed  it  quite  away,  so 
that  the  pavement  and  even  the  kennel  were  perfectly  clean. 

I  then  judged  that,  if  that  feeble  woman  could  sweep  such  a  street  in  three  hours,  a 
strong,  active  man  might  have  done  it  in  half  the  time. 

THE   JOY    OF   WORK. 

This  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,  that  when  men  are  employed  they  are  best  contented  ; 
for  on  the  days  they  worked  they  were  good-natured  and  cheerful,  and,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  a  good  day's  work,  they  spent  the  evening  jollily;  but  on  our  idle  days 
they  were  mutinous  and  quarrelsome,  finding  fault  with  their  pork,  the  bread,  etc.,  and  in 
continual  ill-humor,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sea  captain,  whose  rule  it  was  to  keep  his 
men  constantly  at  work ;  and  when  his  mate  once  told  him  that  they  had  done  everything, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  further  to  employ  them  about,  "  Oh^  "says  he,  ^^make  them  scour 
the  anchor. ^^ 

FRANKLIN    SENDS    SOME    PRESENTS   FROM    LONDON   TO 
HIS    WIFE    AND    FAMILY. 

"  I  send  you "  by  Captain  Budden  a  large  case  and  a  small  box.  In  the  large  case  is 
another  small  box,  containing  some  English  china,  viz.,  melons  and  leaves  for  a  dessert  of 
fruit  and  cream,  or  the  like;  a  bowl  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the  figures,  made  at 
Bow,  near  this  city  ;  some  coffee-cups  of  the  same;  a  Worcester  bowl,  ordinary.  To  show 
the  difference  of  workmanship,  there  is  something  from  all  the  china  works  in  England ; 
and  one  old  true  china  basin  mended,  of  an  odd  color.  The  same  box  contains  four 
silver  salt-ladles,  newest  but  ugliest  fashion  ;  a  little  instrument  to  core  apples ;  another  to 
make  Uttle  turnips  out  of  great  ones  ;  six  coarse  diaper  breakfast-cloths  ;  they  are  to  spread 
on  the  tea-table,  for  nobody  breakfasts  here  on  the  naked  table,  but  on  the  cloth  they  set 
a  large  tea-board  with  the  cups.  ...  In  the  great  case,  besides  the  little  box,  is 
contained  some  carpeting  for  a  best-room  floor.  There  is  enough  for  one  large  or  two 
small  ones ;  it  is  to  be  sewed  together,  the  edges  being  first  felled  down,  and  care  taken 
to  make  the  figures  meet  exactly;  there  is  bordering  for  the  same.  This  was  my 
fancy.  Also  two  large  fine  Flanders  bed-ticks,  and  two  pair  of  large  superfine  blankets, 
two  fine  damask  table-cloths  and  napkins,  and  forty-three  ells  of  Ghentish  sheeting, 
Holland.  These  you  ordered.  There  are  also  fifty-six  yards  of  cotton  printed  curiously 
from  copper  plates,  a  new  invention,  to  make  bed  and  window  curtains ;  and  seven  yards 
of  chair-bottoms,  printed  in  the  same  way,  very  neat.  These  were  my  fancy;  but  Mrs. 
Stevenson  tells  me  I  did  wrong  not  to  buy  both  of  the  same  color.  Also  seven  yards 
of  printed  cotton,  blue  ground,  to  make  you  a  gown.  I  bought  it  by  candle-light,  and 
liked  it  then,  but  not  so  well  afterwards.  If  you  do  not  fancy  it,  send  it  as  a  present 
from  me  to  sister  Jenny.  There  is  a  better  gown  for  you  of  flowered  tissue,  sixteen  yards, 
of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  fancy,  cost  nine  guineas ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  beauty.  There  was 
no  more  of  the  sort,  or  you  should  have  had  enough  for  a  negligee  or  suit. 

"  There  are  also  snuffers,  a  snuff -stand,  and  extinguisher,  of  steel,  which  I  send  for  the 
beauty  of  the  work.  The  extinguisher  is  for  spermaceti  candles  only,  and  is  of  a  new  con- 
trivance to  preserve  the  snuff  upon  the  candle.  There  is  some  music  Billy  bought  for  his 
sister,  and  some  pamphlets  for  the  Speaker  and  for  Susy  Wright.  A  mahogany  and  a 
little  shagreen  box,  with  microscopes,  and  other  optical  instruments  loose,  are  for  Mr. 
Alison,  if  he  likes  them ;  if  not,  put  them  in  my  room  till  I  return.  I  send  the  invoice  of 
them,  and  I  wrote  to  him  formerly  the  reason  of  my  exceeding  his  orders.  There  are  also 
two  sets  of  books,  a  present  from  me  to  Sally,  —  The  World,  and  The  Connoisseur.  My 
love  to  her. 


"I  forgot  to  mention  another  of  my  fancyings,  viz.,  a  pair  of  silk  blankets,  very  fine. 
They  are  of  a  new  kind,  were  just  taken  in  a  French  prize,  and  such  were  never  seen  in 
England  before.  They  are  called  blankets,  but  I  think  they  will  be  very  neat  to  cover  a 
summer  bed,  instead  of  a  quilt  or  counterpane.  I  had  no  choice,  so  you  will  excuse  the  soil  on 
some  of  the  folds  ;  your  neighbor  Foster  can  get  it  off,  I  also  forgot,  among  the  china,  to 
mention  a  large,  fine  jug  for  beer,  to  stand  in  the  cooler.  I  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight ; 
for  I  thought  it  looked  like  a  fat,  jolly  dame,  clean  and  tidy,  with  a  neat  blue  and  white 
calico  gown  on,  good-natured  and  lovely,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  —  somebody.  It  has  the 
coffee-cups  in  it,  packed  in  best  crystal  salt,  of  a  peculiar  nice  flavor,  for  the  table,  not  to  be 
powdered." 

THE    HONORABLE    CONDUCT    OF    HlS    NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  conduct  of  my  newspaper,  I  carefully  excluded  all  libelling  and  personal  abuse, 
which  is  of  late  years  become  so  disgraceful  to  our  country.  Whenever  I  was  solicited  to 
insert  anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  writers  pleaded,  as  they  generally  did,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  that  a  newspaper  was  like  a  stage-coach,  in  which  any  one  who  would  pay  had  a 
right  to  a  place,  my  answer  was,  that  I  would  print  the  piece  separately  if  desired,  and  the 
author  might  have  as  many  copies  as  he  pleased  to  distribute  himself,  but  that  I  would  not 
take  upon  me  to  spread  his  detraction;  and  that,  having  contracted  with  my  subscribers  to 
furnish  them  with  what  might  be  either  useful  or  entertaining,  I  could  not  fill  their  papers 
with  private  altercation,  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  without  doing  them  manifest  injus- 
tice. Now,  many  of  our  printers  make  no  scruple  of  gratifying  the  malice  of  individuals  by 
false  accusations  of  the  fairest  characters  among  ourselves,  augmenting  animosity  even  to 
the  producing  of  duels  ;  and  are,  moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to  print  scurrilous  reflections  on 
the  government  of  neighboring  states,  and  even  on  the  conduct  of  our  best  national  allies, 
which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  These  things  I  mention  as 
a  caution  to  young  printers,  and  that  they  may  be  encouraged  not  to  pollute  their  presses 
and  disgrace  their  profession  by  such  infamous  practices,  but  refuse  steadily,  as  they  may 
see  by  my  example  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  injurious  to 
their  interests. 

All  the  preceding  extracts  are  made  from  the  text  of  Franklin's  "Autobiography" 

published  in   the   Riverside  Literature  Series,   numbers  19,  20.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.) 

FRANKLIN'S    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    ORIGIN    OF    NORTH- 
EAST STORMS. 

[Written  in  1747.] 

We  have  frequently,  along  this  North  American  coast,  storms  from  the  northeast,  which 
blow  violently  sometimes  three  or  four  days.  Of  these  I  have  had  a  very  singular  opinion 
some  years,  viz.,  that,  though  the  course  of  the  wind  is  from  northeast  to  southwest,  yet  the 
course  of  the  storm  is  from  southwest  to  northeast ;  that  is,  the  air  is  in  violent  motion  in 
Virginia  before  it  moves  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Connecticut  before  it  moves  at  Cape 
Sable,  etc. 

[Complete  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Edited  by  John  Bigelow. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Vol.  2,  p.  76. 

SUCCESS    IN   LIFE. 

[Written  in  1748.] 

Franklin's  "  Advice  to  a  Young  Tradesman  " :  Remember  that  time  is  money.  He 
that  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one-half  of 
that  day,  though  he  spends  but  sixpence  during  his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to 
reckon  that  the  only  expense ;  he  has  really  spent,  or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings 
besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his  money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is 
due,  he  gives  me  the  interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it  during  that  time.  This 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a  man  has  good  and  large  credit,  and  makes  good 
use  of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  the  prolific,  generating  nature.  Money  can  beget  money, 
and  its  offspring  can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  FivcL  shillings  turned  is  six ;  turned  again 
it  is  seven  and  three-pence,  and  on  till  it  becomes  an  tiundred  pounds.  The  more  there  is 
of  it  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker. 
He  that  kills  a  breeding  sow  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thousandth  generation.  He 
that  murders  a  crown  destroys  all  that  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 
Remeihber  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a  day.     .     .     . 

8 


The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of 
your  hammer  at  five  in  the  morning  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy 
six  months  longer;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard  table  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he  can 
receive  it  in  a  lump.     ... 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends 
chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  frugality  —  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but 
make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry  and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with  them 
everything.  He  that  gets  all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  (necessary  expenses 
excepted)  will  certainly  become  rich,  if  that  Being  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should 
look  for  a  blessing  on  their  honest  endeavours,  doth  not,  in  his  wise  providence,  otherwise 
determine. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  118. 

A    LETTER   TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

[Written  about  1749.] 

Honored  Mother : 

We  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  by  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  you  still 
enjoy  such  a  measure  of  health  notwithstanding  your  great  age.  We  read  your  writing 
very  easily.  I  never  met  with  a  word  in  your  letters  but  what  I  could  easily  understand, 
for,  though  the  hand  is  not  always  the  best,  the  sense  makes  everything  plain.  My 
leg,  which  you  enquire  after,  is  now  quite  well.  I  shall  keep  these  servants ;  but  the  man 
not  in  my  own  house.  I  have  hired  him  out  to  the  man  that  takes  care  of  my  Dutch 
printing-office,  who  agrees  to  keep  him  in  victuals  and  clothes,  and  to  pay  me  a  dollar  a 
week  for  his  work. 

Sally  grows  a  fine  girl,  and  is  extremely  ihdustrious  with  her  needle  and  delights  in  her 
work.  She  is  of  a  most  affectionate  temper  and  perfectly 'dutiful  and  obliging  to  her  pa- 
rents, and  to  all.  Perhaps  I  flatter  myself  too  much,  but  I  have  hopes  that  she  will  prove 
an  ingenious,  sensible,  notable,  and  worthy  woman,  like  her  aunt  Jenny.  She  goes  now 
to  the  dancing-school. 

For  my  own  part,  at  present  I  pass  my  time  agreeably  enough.  I  enjoy,  through  mercy, 
a  tolerable  share  of  health.  I  read  a  great  deal,  ride  a  little,  do  a  little  business  for  my- 
self, now  and  then  for  others,  retire  when  I  can,  and  go  into  company  when  I  please; 
so  the  years  roll  round,  and  the  last  will  come,  when  I  would  rather  have  it  said  He 
lived  useftdlyy  than  He  died  rich. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  154. 

FRANKLIN    GETS   AN   ELECTRIC    SHOCK. 

[Written  in  1750.] 

I  have  lately  made  an  experiment  in  electricity  that  I  desire  never  to  repeat.  Two 
nights'  ago,  being  about  to  kill  a  turkey  by  the  shock  from  two  large  glass  jars,  con- 
taining as  much  electrical  fire  as  forty  common  phials,  I  inadvertently  took  the  whole 
through  my  own  arms  and  body,  by  receiving  the  fire  from  the  united  top  wires  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  held  a  chain  connected  with  the  outsides  of  both  jars.  The  com- 
pany present  (whose  talking  to  me  and  to  one  another,  I  suppose,  occasioned  my  inat- 
tention to  what  I  was  about)  say  that  the  flash  was  very  great,  and  the  crack  as  loud 
as  a  pistol;  yet,  my  senses  being  instantly  gone,  I  neither  saw  the  one  nor  heard  the 
other;  nor  did  I  feel  the  stroke  on  my  hand,  though  I  afterward  found  it  raised  a  round 
swelling  vyhere  the  fire  entered  as  big  as  half  a  pistol  bullet,  by  which  you  may  judge 
of  the  quickness  of  the  electrical  fire,  which  by  this  instance  seems  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  sound,  light,  or  animal  sensation. 

What  I  can  remember  of  the  matter  is  that  I  was  about  to  try  whether  the  bottles  or  jars 
were  fully  charged  by  the  strength  and  length  of  the  stream  issuing  to  my  hand,  as  I  commonly 
used  to  do,  and  which  I  might  safely  enough  have  done  if  I  had  not  held  the  chain  in  the  other 
hand.  I  then  felt  what  I  know  not  how  well  to  describe  —  a  universal  blow  throughout  my 
whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  which  seemed  within  as  well  as  without ;  after  which  the 
first  thing  I  took  notice  of  was  a  violent,  quick  shaking  of  my  body,  which,  gradually  remitting, 
my  sense  as  gradually  returned,  and  I  then  thought  the  bottles  must  be  discharged,  but  could 
not  conceive  how,  till  at  last  I  perceived  the  chain  in  my  hand,  and  recollected  what  I  had 
been  about  to  do.  That  part  of  my  hand  and  fingers  which  held  the  chain  was  left  white,  as 
though  the  blood  had  been  driven  out,  and  remained  so  eight  or  ten  minutes  after,  feeling 
like  dead  flesh  ;  and  I  had  a  numbness  in  my  arms  and  the  back  of  my  neck,  which  continued 
till  the  next  morning,  but  wore  off.  N^othing  remains  now  of  this  shock  but  a  soreness  in 
my  breast  bone,  which  feels  as  if  it  had  been  bruised.  I  did  not  fall,  but  suppose  I 
should  have  been  knocked  down  if  I  had  received  the  stroke  in  my  head.  The  whole  was 
over  in  less  than  a  minute. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  209. 


FRANKLIN  AMUSES  HIMSELF  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
NEWSWRITERS,  AND  TELLS  OF  SOME  AMERICAN 
MARVELS. 

[Written  in  1765.] 

And  here,  quitting  Mr.  Spectator  of  Pimlico,  give  me  leave  to  instance  the  various 
accounts  the  newswriters  have  given  us,  with  so  much  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Poor 
Old  England,  of  the  establishing  manufactures  in  the  colonies  to  the  prejudice  of  those  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  objected  by  superficial  readers,  who  yet  pretend  to  some  knowledge 
of  those  countries,  that  such  establishments  are  not  only  improbable  but  impossible,  for 
that  their  sheep  have  but  little  wool,  not  in  the  whole  sufficient  for  a  pair  of  stockings  a 
year  to  each  inhabitant ;  that,  from  the  universal  dearness  of  labor  among  them,  the  working  of 
iron  and  other  materials,  except  in  a  few  coarse  instances,  is  impracticable  to  any  advantage. 

Dear  Sir,  do  not  let  us  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  with  such  groundless  objections. 
The  very  tails  of  the  American  sheep  are  so  laden  with  wool,  that  each  has  a  little  car  or 
wagon  on  four  little  wheels  to  support  and  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground.     .     .     . 

And  yet  all  this  is  as  certainly  true  as  the  account,  said  to  be  from  Quebec,  in  all  the 
papers  of  last  week,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  making  preparations  for  a  cod  and 
whale  fishery  this  "summer  in  the  upper  Lakes."  Ignorant  people  may  object  that  the 
upper  Lakes  are  fresh,  and  that  cod  and  whales  are  salt  water  fish,  but  let  them  know.  Sir, 
that  cod,  like  other  fish,  when  attacked  by  their  enemies,  fly  into  any  water  where  they  can 
be  safest ;  that  whales,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  eat  cod,  pursue  them  wherever  they  fly, 
and  that  the  grand  leap  of  the  whale  in  the  chase  up  the  falls  of  Niagara  is  esteemed  by  adl 
who  have  seen  it  as  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  in  nature.  Really,  Sir,  the  world  is  grown 
too  incredulous.  It  is  like  the  pendulum  ever  swinging  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Formerly  everything  printed  was  believed  because  it  was  in  print.  Now  things  seem  to 
be  disbelieved  for  just  the  very  same  reason.  [Complete  Works,  Vol.  3,  p.  377. 

THE  CLOSING  WORDS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  DR. 
FRANKLIN  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  RELATING 
TO  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT  IN   1766. 

Q.  If  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed,  would  it  induce  the  assemblies  of  America  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them  and  would  they  erase  their  resolutions  ? 

A.     No,  never. 

Q.     Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase  those  resolutions.? 

A.     None"  that  I  know  of;  they  will  never  do  it,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.     Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force  them  to  erase  them  ? 

A.     No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to  change  their  opinions. 

Q.     Do  they  consider  the  post-office  as  a  tax,  or  as  a  regulation  ? 

A.  Not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  regulation  and  convenience;  every  assembly  encouraged  it 
and  supported  it  in  its  infancy  by  grants  of  money,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
done;  and  the  people  have  always  paid  the  postage. 

Q.     When  did  you  receive  the  instructions  you  mentioned  ? 

A.     I  brought  them  with  me,  when  I  came  to  England  about  fifteen  months  since. 

Q.     When  did  you  communicate  that  instruction  to  the  minister  ? 

A,  Soon  after  my  arrival,  while  the  stamping  of  America  was  under  consideration,  and 
before  the  bill  was  brought  in. 

Q.  Would  it  be  most  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  employ  the  hands  of  Virginia 
in  tobacco,  or  in  manufactures .'' 

A.      In  tobacco,  to  be  sure. 

Q.     What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 

A.     To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
y      Q.     What  is  now  their  pride  ? 

\      A.     To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can  make  new  ones.      I 
'  [Complete  Works,  Vol.  3,  p.  449. 

FRANKLIN'S    PRIDE    IN    CLOTHES    OF    HIS   WIFE'S    OWN 

MANUFACTURE. 

[Written  in  176?.] 

My  Dear  Child  [his  wife]  :  —  As  the  Stamp  Act  is  at  length  repealed,  I  am  willing  you 

should  have  a  new  gown,  which  you  "may  suppose  I  did  not  send  sooner,  as  I  knew  you 

would  not  like  to  be  finer  than  your  neighbors,  unless  in  a  gown  of  your  own  spinning.    Had 

the  trade  between  the  two  countries  totally  ceased,  it  was  a  comfort  to  me  to  recollect,  that 


I  had  once  been  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  woollen  and  linen  of  my  wife's  manufacture, 
that  I  never  was  prouder  of  any  dress  in  my  life,  and  that  she  and  her  daughter  might  do  it 
again  if  it  was  necessary.  I  told  the  Parliament  that  it  was  opinion,  before  the  old  clothes 
of  the  Americans  were  worn  out,  they  might  have  new  ones  of  their  own  making.  I  have 
sent  you  a  fine  piece  of  Pompadour  satin,  fourteen  yards,  cost  eleven  shillings  a  yard ;  a  silk 
negligee  and  petticoat  of  brocaded  lutestring  for  my  dear  Sally,  with  two  dozen  gloves,  four 
bottles  of  lavender  water  and  two  little  reels. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  3,  p.  457. 

BATHING  IN  FRESH  AIR. 

[Written  in  1768.] 

You  know  the  cold  bath  has  long  been  in  vogue  here  as  a  tonic ;  but  the  shock  of  the 
cold  water  has  always  appeared  to  me,  generally  speaking,  as  too  violent,  and  I  have  found 
it  much  more  agreeable  to  my  constitution  to  bathe  in  another  element,  I  mean  cold  air. 
With  this  view  I  rise  almost  every  morning  and  sit  in  my  chamber  without  any  clothes  what- 
ever, half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  season,  either  reading  or  writing.  This 
practice  is  not  in  the  least  painful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  agreeable  ;  and  if  I  return  to  bed 
afterwards,  before  I  dress  myself,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  make  a  supplement  to  my  night's 
rest  of  one  or  two  hours  of  the  most  pleasing  sleep  that  can  be  imagined.  I  find  "no  ill 
consequences  whatever  resulting  from  it,  and  that,  at  least,  it  does  not  injure  my  health,  if  it 
does  not  in  fact  contribute  much  to  its  preservation.  I  shall  therefore  call  it  for  the  future 
a  bracing  or  tonic  bath. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  4,  p.  193. 

AGRICULTURE,  THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  NATIONAL 

WEALTH. 

[Written  in  1769.] 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  but  three  ways  for  a  nation  to  acquire  wealth.  The  first  is  by 
war,  as  the  Romans  did,  in  plundering  their  conquered  neighbors.  This  is  robbery.  The 
second  by  commerce,  which  is  generally  cheating.  The  third  by  agriculture,  the  only  honest 
way,  wherein  a  man  receives  a  real  increase  of  the  seed  thrown  into  the  ground,  in  a  kind 
of  continual  miracle,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  favor,  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent 
life  and  his  virtuous  industry. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  4,  p.  238. 

FRANKLIN  MOURNS   THE    DEATH    OF  A  SQUIRREL  AND 
WRITES    ITS    EPITAPH. 

[Written  in  1772.] 

To  Miss  Georgiana  Shipley,  on  the  loss  of  her  American  Squirrel,  who,  escaping  from  his 

cage,  was  killed  by  a  shepherd's  dog. 

London,  26  September,  1772. 

Dear  Miss:  —  I  lament  with  you  most  sincerely  the  unfortunate  end  of  poor  Mungo. 
Few  squirrels  were  better  accomplished,  for  he  had  a  good  education,  had  travelled  far,  and 
seen  much  of  the  world.  As  he  had  the  honor  of  being,  for  his  virtues,  your  favorite,  he 
should  not  go,  like  common  skuggs,  without  an  elegy  or  an  epitaph.  Let  us  give  him  one 
in  the  monumental  style  and  measure,  which,  being  neither  prose  nor  verse,  is,  perhaps,  the 
properest  for  grief ;  since  to  use  common  language  would  look  as  if  we  were  not  affected, 
and  to  make  rhymes  would  seem  trifling  in  sorrow. 

EPITAPH. 

Alas  !  poor  Mungo  ! 

Happy  wert  thou  hadst  thou  known 
Thy  own  felicity. 

Remote  from  the  fierce  bald  eagle, 

Tyrant  of  thy  native  woods, 

Thou  hadst  nought  to  fear  from  his  piercing  talons, 

Nor  from  the  murdering  gun- 

Of  the  thoughtless  sportsman. 

Safe  in  thy  wired  castle, 
Grimalkin  never  could  annoy  thee. 

Daily  wert  thou  fed  with  the  choicest  viands, 

By  the  fair  hand  of  an  indulgent  mistress  ; 

But,  discontented, 

Thou  wouldst  have  more  freedom. 

Too  soon,  alas  !  didst  thou  obtain  it ; 


And  wandering, 
Thou  art  fallen  by  the  fangs  of  wanton,  cruel  Ranger  ! 

Learn  hence. 

Ye  who  blindly  seek  more  liberty, 

Whether  subjects,  sons,  squirrels  or  daughters, 

That  apparent  restraint  may  be  real  protection. 

Yielding  peace  and  plenty 

With  security. 

You  see,  my  dear  Miss,  how  much  more  decent  and  proper  this  broken  style  is  than  if 
we  were  to  say,  by  way  of  epitaph : 

Here  Skugg 
Lies  snug 
As  a  bug 
In  a  rug. 

And  yet  perhaps  there  are  people  in  the  world  of  so  little  feeling  as  to  think  this  would 
be  a  good  enough  epitaph  for  poor  Mungo. 

If  you  wish  it,  I  shall  procure  another  to  succeed  him ;   but  perhaps  you  will  now  choose 
some  other  amusement. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  all  the  good  family,  and  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate 
friend. 

B.  Franklin. 

[Complete  Works,  Yol.  4,  p.  524. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

[Written  in  1773.] 

Thus,  though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  taking  the- air  is  a  good  thing,  yet  what  caution 
against  airl  What  stopping  of  crevices!  What  wrapping  up  in  warm  clothes!  What 
stuffing  of  doors  and  VA-indows,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  1  Many  London  families  go 
out  once  a  day  to  take  the  air,  three  or  four  persons  in  a  coach,  one  perhaps  sick ;  these  go 
three  or  four  miles,  or  as  many  turns  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  glasses  both  up  close,  all 
breathing  over  and  over  again  the  same  air  they  brought  out  of  town  with  them  in  the  coach, 
with  the  least  change  possible,  and  rendered  worse  and  worse  every  moment.  And  this 
they  call  taking  the  air.  From  many  years'  observations  on  myself  and  others,  I  am 
persuaded  we  are  on  a  wrong  scent  in  supposing  moist  or  cold  air  the  causes  of  that 
disorder  we  call  a  cold.  Some  unknown  quality  in  the  air  may  perhaps  produce  colds,  as 
in  the  influenza,  but  generally,  I  apprehend  that  they  are  the  effect  of  too  full  living  in  pro- 
portion to  our  exercise. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  5,  p.  237. 

A  PARABLE  ON  PERSECUTION. 

[A  favorite  parable  with  Franklin,  who  used  to    present  copies  of  it  to  his  friends.     Its  origin  has  been  traced 
to  the  "  Bostan  "  by  the  Persian  poet  Saadi.] 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent, 
about  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 

2.  And  behold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  lean- 
ing on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him  :  "  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and 
wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy 
way." 

4.  But  the  man  said:  "  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree." 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly;  so  he  turned  and  they  went  into  the  tent, 
and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him : 
"  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth  ? " 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said :  "  I  do  not  worship  the  God  thou  speakest 
of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  His  name;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  God,  which  abideth 
alway  in  mine  house,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things." 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  upon 
him,  and  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying :  "Abraham,  where  is  the 
stranger  ?  " 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said:  "Lord,  he  would  not  worship  thee,  neither 
would  he  call  upon  thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  before  my  face  into  the 
wilderness." 

11.  And  God  said:    "Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred   and  ninety   and  eight 


years,  and  nourished  him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against  me ;  and 
couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night?" 

12.  And  Abraham  said:  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wax  hot  against  his  ser- 
vant; lo,  I  have  sinned;  lo,  I  have  sinned;  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee." 

13.  And  Abraham  arose  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  sought  diligently 
for  the  man,  and  found  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  tent;  and  when  he  had 
entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying:  "For  this,  thy  sin,  shall  thy  seed  be 
afflicted  four  hundred  years  in  a  strange  land. 

15.  "But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them;  and  they  shall  come  forth  with 
power,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  much  substance." 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  5,  p.  372. 

THE    COST  .OF   KILLING   YANKEES. 

[Written  in  1775.] 

Tell  our  dear  good  friend.  Dr.  Price,  who  sometimes  has  his  doubts  and  despondencies 
about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  determined  and  unanimous ;  a  very  few  Tories  and 
placemen  excepted,  who  will  probably  soon  export  themselves.  Britain,  at  the  expense  of 
three  millions,  has  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yankees  this  campaign,  which  is  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  head ;  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  she  gained  a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which 
she  lost  again  by  our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the  same  time  sixty  thousand 
children  have  been  born  in  America.  From  these  data  his  mathematical  head  will  easily 
calculate  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and  conquer  our  whole  territory. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  5,  p,  539. 

THE   WHISTLE;     OR,    PAYING    TOO    MUCH    FOR    PLEAS- 
URES  AND    AMBITIONS. 

[Written  to  Madame  Brillon  in  1779.] 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with 
coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for  children ;  and  being  charmed 
with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  volun- 
tarily offered  and  gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home  and  went  whistling  all  over 
the  house,  much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times 
as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought 
with  the  rest  of  the  money ;  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vex- 
ation; and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind ;  so 
that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Don't  give 
too  much  for  the  whistle,  and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met 
with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor,  sacrificing  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees, 
his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends,  to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
This  man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  employing  himself  in  political 
bustles,  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect.  He  pays,  indeed, 
said  I,  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friend- 
ship, for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth,  poor  man,  said  I,  you  pay  too  much  for  your 
whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind, 
or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his  health  in  their  pursuit,  mis- 
taken man,  said  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  yourself,  instead  of  pleasure ;  you  give  too 
much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages, 
all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  a  prison,  Alas  ! 
say  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl,  married  to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  hUsband, 
what  a  pity,  say  I,  that  she  should  pay  so  much  for  a  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them 
by  the  false  estimates  they  have  made  of  the  values  of  things  and  by  their  giving  too  much 
for  their  whistles. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  6,  p.  240, 
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WARS   ARE    MISFORTUNES. 

[Written  in  1780.! 

We  make'  daily  great  improvements  in  natural  —  there  is  one  I  wish  to  see  in  moral  — 
philosophy:  the  discovery  of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another's  throats.  When  will  human  reason  be  sufficiently 
improved  to  see  the  advantage  of  this?  When  will  men  be  convinced  that  even  successful 
wars  at  length  become  misfortunes  to  those  who  unjustly  commenced  them,  and  who 
triumphed  blindly  in  their  success,  not  seeing  all  its  consequences  ?  Your  great  comfort  and 
mine  in  this  war  is,  that  we  honestly  and  faithfully  did  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  it. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  7,  p.  7. 

AT     SEVENTY-FIVE      FRANKLIN      DECIDES     TO      GROW 
YOUNGER,    NOT    OLDER. 

[Written  in  1780.] 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  find  that  I  grow  any  older.  Being  arrived  at  seventy,  and 
considering  that  by  traveling  farther  in  the  same  road  I  should  probably  be  led  to  the 
grave,  I  stopped  short,  turned  about,  and  walked  back  again ;  which,  having  done  these 
four  years,  you  may  now  call  me  sixty-six.  Advise  those  old  friends  of  ours  to  follow 
my  example;  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  that  will  keep  up  your  bodies;  you  will  no  more 
stoop  under  the  weight  of  age  than  if  you  had  swallowed  a  handspike. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  7,  p.  36. 

FRANKLIN  PREFERS    THE   TURKEY  TO   THE   EAGLE   AS 
OUR   NATIONAL   BIRD. 

[Written  in  1784.] 

Others  object  to  the  bald  eagle  as  looking  too  much  like  a  dindon  or  turkey.  For 
my  own  part,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  our 
country ;  he  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character ;  he  does  not  get  his  living  honestly ;  you 
may  have  seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he 
watches  the  labor  of  the  fishing-hawk ;  and,  when  that  diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken 
a  fish,  and  is  bearing  it  to  his  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the 
bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from  him.  With  all  this  injustice  he  is  never  in 
good  case ;  but,  like  those  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he  is  generally 
poor,  and  often  very  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward;  the  little  king-bird,  not 
bigger  than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him  boldly  and  drives  him  out  of  the  district.  He  is 
therefore  by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of  America, 
who  have  driven  all  the  king-birds  from  our  country ;  though  exactly  fit  for  that  order 
of  knights  which  the  French  call  Chevaliers  d' Industrie. 

I  am,  on  this  account,  not  displeased  that  the  figure  is  not  known  as  a  bald  eagle, 
but  looks  more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey  is  in  comparison  a  much  more 
respectable  bird,  and  withal  a  true  original  native  of  America.  Eagles  have  been  found 
in  all  countries,  but  the  turkey  was  peculiar  to  ours ;  the  first  of  the  species  seen  in 
Europe  being  brought  to  France  by  the  Jesuits  from  Canada,  and  served  up  at  the 
wedding  table  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  He  is,  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and  silly, 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that),  a  bird  of  courage,  and  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the  British  Guards  who  should  presume  to  invade  his 
farm-yard  with  a  red  coat  on. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  8,  p,  444. 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  REPAYING   BORROWED    MONEY. 

[Written  in  1784.] 

I  send  you  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis  d'ors.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  such  a  sum ;  I 
only  lend  it  to  you.  When  you  shall  return  to  your  country  with  a  good  character,  you 
cannot  fail  of  getting  into  some  business  that  will  in  time  enable  you  to  pay  all  your  debts. 
In  that  case,  when  you  meet  with  another  honest  man,  in  similar  distress,  you  must  pay  me 
by  lending  this  sum  to  him  ;  enjoining  him  to  discharge  the  debt  by  a  like  operation,  when 
he  shall  be  able,  and  shall  meet  with  such  another  opportunity.  I  hope  it  may  thus  go 
through  many  hands  before  it  meets  with  a  knave  that  will  stop  its  progress.  This  is  a 
trick  of  mine  for  doing  a  deal  of  good  with  a  little  money.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  afford 
much  in  good  works,  and  so  am  obliged  to  be  cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a  little. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  8,  p.  471. 
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COTTON    MATHER'S    ADVICE    TO    YOUNG   FRANKLIN   ON 
CARRYING    HIS    HEAD    TOO    HIGH. 

[Written  to  Samuel  Mather  in  1784.] 
You  mention  your  being  in  your  seventy  eighth  year ;  I  am  in  my  seventy-ninth  ;  we  are 
grown  old  together.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  left  Boston,  but  I  remember 
well  both  your  father  and  grandfather,  having  heard  them  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  seen  them 
in  their  houses.  The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724,  when  I  visited 
him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library,  and  on  my  taking 
leave  showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house,  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was 
-crossed  by  a  beam  overhead.  We  were  all  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me 
behind,  and  I  turning  partly  towards  him,  when  he  said  hastily,  "  Stoop,  stoop."  I  did  not 
understand  him  till  I  felt  my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  missed 
any  occasion  of  giving  instruction,  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me :  '•  You  are  young,  and  have 
the  world  before  you;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps." 
This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  frequently  been  of  use  to  me,  and  I  often  think 
of  it  when  I  see  pride  mortified  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  people  by  their  carrying 
their  heads  too  high.  [Complete  Works,  Vol.  8,  p.  484. 

FRANKLIN   AT    EIGHTY. 

[Written  in  1786.] 

You  will  kindly  expect  a  word  or  two  concerning  myself.  My  health  and  spirits  con- 
tinue, thanks  to  God,  as  when  you  saw  me.  The  only  complaint  I  then  had  does  not  grow 
worse,  and  is  tolerable.  I  still  have  enjoyment  in  the  company  of  my  friends,  and,  being 
easy  in  my  circumstances,  have  many  reasons  to  like  living.  But  the  course  of  nature  must 
soon  put  a  period  to  my  present  mode  of  existence.  This  I  shall  submit  to  with  the  less 
regret,  as,  having  seen  during  a  long  life  a  good  deal  of  this  world,  I  feel  a  growing 
curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  some  other;  and  can  cheerfully,  with  filial  confidence, 
resign  my  spirit  to  the  conduct  of  that  great  and  good  Parent  of  mankind  who  created  it, 
and  who  has  so  graciously  protected  and  prospered  me  from  my  birth  to  the  present  hour. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  9,  p.  296. 

FRANKLIN'S   MOTION  FOR  PRAYERS   IN   THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  CONVENTION    OF    1787. 

Mr.  President, — The  small  progress  we  have  made,  after  four  or  five  weeks'  close  at- 
tendance, and  continual  reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  sentiments  on  almost  every 
question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  noes  as  ayes,  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.     We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own 

want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  befen  running  all  about  in  search  of  it In 

this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political  truth,  and 
scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have 
not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our 
understandings  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of 
danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were 
heard,  —  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  favor.  To 
that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of 
establishing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  friend  ? 
or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  its  assistance  ?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?  .  .  .  .  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  — 

That  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessings  upon  our 
deliberations,  be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  business ;  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that  service. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  9,  p.  428- 

FRIENDLY   MEMORIES    OF   BOSTON. 

[Written  in  1788.] 

It  would  certainly,  as  you  observe,  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  if  I  could  once  again 
visit  my  native  town,  and  walk  over  the  grounds  I  used  to  frequent  when  a  boy,  and  where 
I  enjoyed  many  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth,  whiob  would  be  so  brought  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  where  I  might  find  some  of  my  old  acquaintance  to  converse  with.  But  when 
I  consider  how  well  I  am  situated  here,  with  everything  about  me  that  I  can  call  either 
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necessary  or  convenient ;  the  fatigues  and  bad  accommodations  to  be  met  with  and  suffered  in 
aland  journey,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  sea  voyages  to  one  who,  although  he  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  eight  times,  and  made  many  smaller  trips,  does  not  recollect  his  having  ever  been  at 
sea  without  taking  a  firm  resolution  never  to  go  to  sea  again;  and  that,  if  I  were  arrived  in 
Boston,  I  should  see  but  little  of  it,  as  I  could  neither  bear  walking  nor  riding  in  a  carriage 
over  its  pebbled  streets ;  and,  above  all,  that  I  should  find  very  few  indeed  of  my  old  friends 
living,  it  being  now  sixty-five  years  since  I  left  it  to  settle  here ;  all  this  considered,  I  say,  it 
seems  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  I  shall  hardly  again  visit  that  beloved  place.  But  I 
enjoy  the  company  and  conversation  of  its  inhabitants,  when  any  of  them  are  so  good  as  to 
visit  me;  for,  besides  their  general  good  sense,  which  I  value,  the  Boston  manner,  turn  of 
phrase,  and  even  tone  of  voice,  and  accent  in  pronunciation,  all  please,  and  seem  to  refresh 
and  revive  me.  [Complete  Works,  Vol.  9,  p.  479. 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON    ON   THE    CHARACTER   OF   BEN- 
JAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

New  York,  23  September,  17S9. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  affectionate  congratulations  on  the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  the 
warm  expressions  of  personal  friendship,  which  were  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  i6th 
instant,  claim  my  gratitude.  And  the  consideration  that  it  was  written  when  you  were 
afflicted  with  a  painful  malady  greatly  increases  my  obligation  for  it. 

Would  to  God,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  could  congratulate  you  upon  the  removal  of  that  excru- 
ciating pain  under  which  you  labor,  and  that  your  existence  might  close  with  as  much  ease 
to  yourself  as  its  continuance  has  been  beneficial  to  our  country  and  useful  to  mankind;  or, 
if  the  united  wishes  of  a  free  people,  joined  ^vith  the  earnest  prayers  of  every  friend  to 
science  and  humanity,  could  relieve  the  body  from  pain  or  infirmities,  that  you  could  claim 
an  exemption  on  this  score.  But  this  cannot  be,  and  you  have  within  yourself  the  only 
resource  to  which  we  can  confidently  apply  for  relief,  a  philosophic  mind. 

If  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  if  to  be  admired  for  talents,  if  to  be  esteemed 
for  patriotism,  if  to  be  beloved  for  philanthropy,  can  gratify  the  human  mind,  you  must 
have  the  pleasing  consolation  to  know  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain.  And  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  will  not  be  ranked  among  the  least  grateful  occurrences  of  your  life  to  be 
assured  that,  so  long  as  I  retain  my  memory,  you  will  be  recollected  with  respect,  ven- 
eration and  affection  by  your  sincere  friend,  George  Washington. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  10,  p.  148. 

FROM    FRANKLIN'S    LAST   WILL   AND  TESTAMENT. 

[Drawn  in  1788.] 

I,  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  printer,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Court  of  France,  now  President  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  make  and  declare  my  last  will  and  testament  as  follows:     .     .     . 

I  was  born  in  Boston,  New  England,  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  literature  to  the 
free  grammar  schools  established  there.  I  therefore  give  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  my 
executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or 
directors  of  the  free  schools  in  my  native  town  of  Boston,  to  be  by  them,  or  by  those  person 
or  persons,  who  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  said  schools,  put 
out  to  interest,  and  so  continued  at  interest  forever,  which  interest  annually  shall  be  laid 
out  in  silver  medals,  and  given  as  honorary  rewards  annually  by  the  directors  of  the  said  free 
schools  belonging  to  the  said  town,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  said  town  shall  seem  meet.  .     .  [Complete  Works,  Vol.  10,  p.  206. 

EPITAPH  WRITTEN  BY  FRANKLIN  FOR  HIMSELF  IN  1728. 

The  Body 

of 

Benjamin  Franklin  ^ 

Printer 

(Like  the  Cover  of  an  old  Book 

Its  contents  torn  out 

And  stript  of  its  lettering^and  gilding) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  n»w  and  more  elegant  edition 

Revised  and  corrected 

by 

The  Author. 

[Complete  Works,  Vol.  10,  p.  229. 
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